Heirs of the Symbolists
On the other hand, the recollection of Gautier's poem on
the hippopotamus can only add to one's enjoyment of Eliot's
satirical paraphrase. Appreciatively he quotes Ben Jonson's
dictum that it is the requisite of a poet 'to be able to convert
the substances, or riches of another poet, to his own use', and
his work is a store-house of old treasure looted indifferently
from the Elizabethans, the metaphysicals, the symbolists, and
some less likely sources. His mentality is naturally less close to
that of a Shakespeare or a Webster than to that of a Laforgue,
dying, acutely conscious of his own physical malady and not
unaware of the spiritual malaise of his time, in the industrial-
ized Paris of the 'seventies. And so one finds Eliot's verse
expressive of the indecisions, the visions and revisions, all the
tentative, hesitant movements of a mind troubled by the com-
plexities and contrasts of a civilization which is the uncom-
fortable heir of all the ages. Like Laforgue, he mixes the argot
of the street with the question phrased only to himself by a
half-lunatic Hamlet, moves easily between die monuments of
the past and the tenements of the present, transposes a senti-
mental velleity into a witty conversational key, and sharpens
the impression of the noble and the grotesque by placing them
in close juxtaposition.
In his early work one found chiefly the lineaments of
Webster, Laforgue, and Gautier: the grimace of a man who
saw the skull beneath the skin; the irony of a man who attri-
buted to the moon, as to the telegraph wires, the humiliations
lying in wait for the feeble human organism; the imagery of
a man who recorded his observations with the sensitiveness
and accuracy of a fluoroscope. He was pre-eminently the poet
of the city, not because its tall buildings, its restless surge, its
'million people, surly with traffic' moved him by their great-
ness or their pathos, but because the crowd, die stench of
commerce, the meanness to which life is reduced in the ex-
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